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OLD NICK: 
A SATIRICAL STORY. 
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(CONTINUED) 


. VOL. Il.—CHAP. XIX. Con. 


He entered his lodgings almostin des- 

pir. His hopes had vanished in a moment. 

In his distress he tore his opera to pieces, 

ad was commiting it to the flames, when 

de Gregory coming home early, anxious to 
learn the success, caught him in the act. 

Little explanation was necessary to afford 

bina very competent idea of what had hap- 


pened. 


‘Well, well,’ cried Gregory, comforting 


him, ‘never mind—it.can’t be helped. 


dare say it was nothing but envy made them 


find it bad.” 


‘Bad!’ exclaimed Barclay, nettled at the 
supposition, although it only came from 


Gregory, and suspending the conflagration 
for a moment, he took the pains, of telling 
althat had taken place for the sake of vin- 
dicating his authorship, which, even in his 
afliction, he could not suffer to be aspersed. 

By the time they had dined, Barclay be- 
tame more resigned to his fate, and, after 


‘ome consideration, 


determined, relying 


on the manager’s promise, to write au ope- 


ta according to his instructions. 


Hie was 


? hot, however, sufficieatly recovered from 
‘ae shock he had_ received, to set about it 
immediately: and to raise his spirits he set 
off, as usual, for the cellar, accompanied by 
Gregory. But. alas! this was one of his black 


letter days, ond he never arrived there ! 


He had either been seen going to the the- 
tre, or Gregory had been traced to his 
gings, and he was consequently way-laid 


BS 
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by his old pursuers, who seized him the in- 
stant he gotinto the street, one exclaiming— 

‘¢D—ime, we’ve had a pretcy dance after 
you, but we’ve got you at last !”’ 

Gregory would have atteimpted a rescue, 
but Barclay peremptorily commanded him 
to desist, and he was shortly conveyed to the 
King’s Bench. 

Gregory followed him, full of sorrow and 
trouble, and, unknown to our hero, who did 
not understand the nature of these places, 
paid the keeper to put him in one of the best 
rooms he had to spare, and seeing him safe- 
ly lodged in it, took his leave, not being able 
according to the rules of the prison, to stay 
any longer that night. ' 

** Don’t be down-hearted, Sir,” said Gre- 
gory, half crying and half smiling, as he left 
him, ‘don’t, pray don’t,—I'll come to you 
as often 2s I can—you sha’n’t want any 
thing—you sha’n’t indeed !” 

Distress has a wonderful effect on our na- 
ture: we thencatch at every straw of friend- 
ship with the avidity ofa sinking man. Bar- 
clay went with Gregory to the gate, and, 
pressing him cordially by the hand, they par- 
ted. 

Extremes meet—extreme old age is child- 
hood; extreme wisdom is ignorance ; fur so 
I may call it, since the man whom the ora- 
cle pronounced the wisest of men*, professed 
that he knew nothing. But then it must be 
confessed that there is this distinction—the 
wise man believes that he knows nothing ;— 
but the igvorant man does not believe any 
such thing. To proceed: push a coward to 
the extreme and he will shew courage: cp- 
press a man to the last, and he will rise a- 
bove oppression. Such were the feelings of 
our hero. He had been persecuted to the 
extremity of persecution, for his persecu- 
tors could gono further. ‘* Where there 
is no hope, there is no fear. The arrow was 
shot, atid he had nothing more to apprehend. 


* Socrates, 





The desperate state of his affairs excited his 
magnanimity, and rallying his deserting spi- 
rits, he resolved to meet his misfortune with 
a bold and undaunted front. 


CHAP. XX. 
The King’s Bench viewed in a pleasing light. --The d'f- 


Serence between that and ot ber mansions ~ Academia,—— 
Olympia.—A club of martyrs—Two children.— 
Mr. Qrince's uncommon eccentricity aseer: author.— 

“A novel written for the sake of a joke at the end— 
Three authors and a spider.—Pulpling.—An easy 
mode of travelling. —How Mr Grub became a mtmm- 
ber of @ college. —Quacks.—The bookseller andhis 

en. — French winer.— Bad port, but why n® te be 
grumbled at,— A comparison, 


IN the morning Barclay arose, andvfrom 
his window took a survey of the place, and 
upon the whole, had no reason to complain 
of the change he had made. His room was 
better furnished, and more coinfourtahte 
than the one he had left; then, being high, 
it commanded a fine view ofthe Surrey 
hills. The wall before him might, perhaps, 
to some squeamish and near-sighted people, 
be thought no desirable thing; aad indeed 
its being so much loftier than the walls which 
other country geutlemen have round their 
grounds, gives it an appearance of being in- 
tended for the purpose of confinement, buz 
upon closer examiiiation, we perceive that 
it is more especially erected for the enter- 
tainment of those that reside there, who 
are constantly seen amusing themselves by 
playing at fives agaiftstit. Viewed in this 
light, it is certainly rather toolow than too 
high, as the balls are often lost by flying 
over. 

‘hen Barclay descended, he was receiv- 
ed by a host of friends, who gave him a 
most hearty welcome ; which was one of 
the two differences he Tenmarked between 
this and some other great houses. The se- 
cond was, that here they ask you for money 
when youcomein, and shew their obliga- 
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tion to you for it, by drinking your health; 
whereas at others, the servants take it from 
you as you go out, and never thank you for 
it at all. 

After this, our hero strolled about at his 
ease, contemplating the different pursuits 
of the inhabitants. On the ene hand, he 
could have fancied himself at Academia, as 
he beheld philosophers and their followers 
in loose grabs, walking to and fro’, indulg- 
ing in learned discourses on various sub- 


jects. On the other, he might have believ- 


ed himself at Olympia, for now and then 


his ears were suluted by the voice of some 
poet reciting his verses, or author reading 
his productions; and games of various de- 


" scriptions were practising in every direc- 


tion. 

Gregory attended Barclay punctually e- 
very day, and lent him all the assistance in 
hispower. Pecuniary aid he soon had no 
need of, meeting with a circumstance that, 
not profusely, but sufficiently, supplied him 
with as much money as he wantetl. 

Barclay had not conversed with many of 
his inmates, before it was discovered that 
he was a gentleman and scholar, which 
were degmed a satisfactory qualification to 
admit hig as ove of the society of literati 


then confined in the bench, through impra- | 


dences arising from a love of letters. This 
Chub distinguished itse!f by the tithe of THE 
MAxryns ro GENIUS. 

It was composed of authors of every de- 
nomination, and amongst them, Barclay 
found a Mr. Quince, who taking a liking 
to our hero, they were almost constantly 
together. He was to Barclay, akind of in- 
dex to the characters that ranged about the 
place. 

‘* There isyct anaathor,” said heto Bar- 
clay, one day, ** whom you have not seen. 
}le undertakes every thing—stories for lit- 
tle boys, or Avstories for great men. Tho’ 
by the bye, I don’t kaow that there is such 
u oreat difference between the two as may 
at Gcst appear. However, he attempts so 
many things, and has so much todo, that he 
rarely ever comes out. If you like, Dil 
send te say weil visit him.” 


‘© With all my heart,” replied Barclay ; 


4 A 
and a boy Was-couscquently dispatched, 8 


know Whether he was atleisure. The lad 
presently returned, with Mr. Grub’s best 
respects to Mr. Quince and his friend, and 
that he was very sorry hecou!d not receive 
them at present havingtwo children to get, 
but that he should half an 
hovr, and then he should esteem himself 
honevred by their compiny. 

Bareloy looked et Mr. Quince. 

‘«¢ You look at ime for aa interpretation 


+? 


of this,” said the latter; * butd can give 


have done in 


| 
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We shall hear it anon, howe- 
ver, from bis own mouth. . He isa singu- 


you none. 


lar author, and, except myself, more so_ 


than other Lever knew. Perhaps you are 
not aware of my singularity ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Barciay;’ * what is it, I 
pray :? ! 

‘ Vi tell you, whenI turned author, I 

fasresuived to be avery eccentric char- 
acter.” 

‘I determined in the first place, to be 
goed natured; and inthe next, never to talk 
about my own works!’ 

‘ You are a rara avis; indeed,’ cried Bar- 
clay, smiling: *I did not think such a be- 
ing existed.’ 

The time being now elapsed, Mr. Quince 
led the way, and Barclay followed him to 
Mr.*Grub’s apartment, where they found 
him sitting surrounded by books and papers. 
He was alittle, bow-legged man, witha 
snub-nose, which served him amazingly 
well to hang a pair of green spectacles on, 
which he wore to preserve his eye-sight, as 
he affirmed. but, as it afterwards appeared, 
to conceal as much as possible, that he had 
but one eye. 

He received Barclay and Mr. Quince with 
a loud fit of laughter, crying—* well, what 
do you think of my powers .......+? 

You must know, that I have been writ- 
ing a little novel for children. I call it 
Master Rowland and Miss Oliver...... 

‘I call itso forthe sake ef a fine joke 
with which I cenclude. I marry ’em, you 
see, and she of course takes his name, I 
Say—mark me—he gives her a Rowland 
for her Oliver? Eh, do you take ? Ifit had 
not been for this, I should never have writ- 
ten aline of the story.’ 

‘But the children!’ cried Quince. 

*Well, you shall hear. You won't 
laugh,eh? Well, I can’t help it—no mat- 
ter—but the joke’s a good one. I sent in 
the MS. yesterday, and this morning the 
bookseller’s apprentice came to tell me that 
his master liked my work very well, but 
that, as my heroine wasin one place thrown 


into very great distress, it would make it, 


more pathetic, if I gave hea couple of chil- 
dren. I sent the boy back, saying, 1 could 
not possibly do that, as the lady was a vir- 
gin. Itseems that he had fixed bis heart 
upon it, for the messenger brought me 
word back, that if I did uct comply, T 
might keep the book for my own private 
reading. Tinstautly returned for answer, 
that rather than deprive the public of the 
good joke at the end, I would give Miss 
Oliver as many children as there is days in 
the year. 

Barclay and Quince could not refrain 
from laughing at Mr. Grub’s account, 













* Ah, well,’ continued he, * I like to see 






























































youmerry. IJ have beenfull of 200d things B 
this morning. Bile, the library Writer, 
was here about an hour ago, andI made him 
so mad youcan’t think. Weary, the epic vi 
poet, asimple, good natured soul, was sit. al 
ting with me when hecame. He had pot ye 
been here many minutes, before Weary as 
observing a spider weaving a web, seid, Ab 
‘see, Mr. Bile, see how curious this animal to 
works,’ he 
*‘ He reminds me of yourself, Mr. Bile, yee 
said I. mit 
* Of me, Sir,’ cried Bile: ‘indeed Iam = 
not halt so industrous. duc 
‘No, notfor that,’ I replied, * but because ‘G 
this little thing, like yourself, teils to pro- dor 
duce what is of no use.’ hel 
Bile looked as yellow as saffron—Weary, witl 
however, took up his cause and said, I did ed . 
him injustice. * And so does Mr. Bile nigh 
wrong himself,’ continued he. Turning to ‘me 
hiin, he added ** I’m sure you must be ve. wits 
ry industrious. In the multiplicity of your Grul 
more important affairs, I really wonder and 3 
how you found time to write yoursfour fam '!?! 
volnines of ** Bloody Visions,’ ph 
‘If you had read them,” said I, “ your Hy "™¢ 
wonder would cease 1” ‘I 


‘ Bile was a good deal gall’d, but he ne. Mm ere 





















ver quotes me in his works, and I was re- con 
solved to have at him before he went. lers, j 
Talking of the dearness of printing and pa- I this 
per, I observed to Weary, that the new Mm “0't 
discovery of pulping paper, that is, to ex- every 

track the ink from it, wonld be of great im"! 
service, as that used in Mr. Bile’s History Mg“"Y 6 
of Gravesend, in folio, might now be redu- MY 
ced to itseriginal value.’ of yo 
* Original!’ he exclaimed, and snatchingup be 
Rilat’s | 


his hat, stalked out of the room. 

‘Here Mr. Grub laughed heartily, and: 
Barclay, out of politeness, accompanying 
him, he cried, ny 

‘ Sir, Isee traits of genius in you—you 
are a clever fellow, ’ilbe bound, Can you 
write? Ifyou can write, I can get you em- 


VWhtior 
COCtor 
and qu 
ook se 
pay bey 
dw rij 


ployment directly.’ "Tt de 
Barclay feared a repetition of the news ube 
paper gentleman, but, hoping the Contrary, Mm "8 © 
he replied; ‘ you are very good Sir—! J ‘No 
doubt my ability; though my education MMR to , 
has been such, that . Prite | 





‘A fig for your education,’ interrupted MR! | 
the other; * genius is every thing! If you MM¥"Y sub 


are willing, that isenough. How dol get MP "te x 
on? An’t I one of the first authors going, MP", or 
and what education have I had? To begéthe 
sure, added he, smiling, ‘I am of Oxford! 9") a 
* Of Oxford ?’ iterated Barclay. ‘IW ould 
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of that university. 
you?’ 
‘ Of Pembroke,” replied Mr. Grud. 


Of what college 
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+] don’t recollect you in my time,’ said 
Barclay: 

Quince laughed. 

‘No,’ cried Grub, * I wonder how the de- 
yilvou shou'd, J] never was there but twice; 
pa then by two rules, during the eight 
years [have been here. Come, as you are 
a going to be oneof us, Ill tell you the fact. 
About three years ago, a bookseller came 
tome, and, talking about different works, 
hesaid, he thought, as I had been here five 
years, and nobody knew where i was, I 
might writé some travels under my own 
name. J caught at the hint, and soon pro- 
duced three volumes of what I termed 
‘Gleanings in Lapland.’ The work being 
done, and approved of, my name was not 
held respectable enough, as it stood ; there- 
withone rule I went to Oxford, and enter- 
ec] myself of Pembroke; and about a fort- 
night after, with the other, I paid a second 
visit and took my name off. I thencame out 
with * Gleanings in Lapland, by Gustavus 
Grub, Jate of Pembroke College, Oxford ;’ 
and my work went offso well, that I have an 
application for further gleanings, and shall 
setout on my travels again in a very short 
time.’ 

‘Tf am astonished !? cried Barclay. ‘ But 
said Grub: ‘ nothirg 
Copy facts of other travel- 
lers, and swear you were present. Beside, 
think a man must bea dull fellow, who 
can’t imagine something like a good thing 
every day. Atthe end ofthe year, then 
he'll have 365 good things—enough for 
ay book. Well, down with them, and 
sy they happened to you in the course 
of your tour. That’s the way. I wish 
writing advertisements was half as easy: 
Hat's a task requires great genius and i7- 
wition! T have more plague with the quack 
‘octors, quack milliners, quack taylor’s, 
bed quack barbers, than I have withall the 
Pookselers in Londen! And if they did not 
pay better, I’¢ see them all poisoned before 
Uwrite a single puff for them.’ 

‘I doubt,’ said Barclay, after a pause, ‘1 
mabe whether I shall be able to do any 
‘ing of the kind.’ 

‘No need !” cried the other: ¢ what 1 of- 
‘to you is quite a different thing : its to 
‘ite for a new magazine that’s just be- 
‘0. Essays, and strictures in prose, on 
'Y subject; and in puetry if you could 

"t€ sonnets ona fly, a flea, 2 grat, a dew- 
mp, orthe like, it cannot fail of answer- 

gthe purpose. A series of papers, now, 

th a title borrowed from the Greek, 
ould do famously; and as you have 

Nat Oxford, perhaps you can whip ina 

W scraps of the dead languages occasional- 


there’s no cause,’ 
canbe so plain. 





lym—the longer the better. The less they 
understand you, the more they7jl like you 
—atleastIi findit so!’ . 

Barclay saw no objection to this employ- 
ment, aud, having now given up all 
thoughts of writing an opera in the modera 
style, he readily undertook the office propo- 
sed, returning thanks to Mr. Grub, who, 
having full powers to treat, engaged him 
Ou the spot, 

Mr. Quince and Barclay now took their 
leave of Mr Grub; Barclay promising to 
wait upon him speedily, with some of his 
productions, 

As soon as our hero had fivished a dis- 
quisition on Homer, an essay, under a long 
Greek head, and four sonnets, he took them 
to Mr. Grub, who read them with ectacy, 
declaring that Barclay was a prodigy of 
genius, 

¢ They shallall goin this month,’ said 
he. 1} only fear they are too good. But 
no matter,’ continued he, * we can easily 
remedy that, youknow! Your fortune is 
made, sir. But, by the way, your are not 
the only man who has made a fortune by 
coming tojail. Good hit, eh?? 

On the first of the succeeding month, 
Mr. Pulp, the publisher, came as usual to 
the Bench, to treat all Ais men witha din- 
ner. Barclay was particularly distinguish- 
ed by him, and very handsomely rewarded 
for his trouble. Mr. Pulp had nearly a 
doZen authors engaged in the Bench, in 
different magazines. They were all invit- 
ed on this occasion. To describe them 
briefly —Falstaff’s regiment wae a whole- 
some, well-dressed body of mens compared 
to this division of the martyrs to genius. 
Mr. Pulp sat at the head of the table, and 
Mr. Grub at the bottom. . The dinner 
was good, but the wines, although he al- 
lowed them claret, were execrable. 

‘ They call this French wife,’ cried 
Mr. Grub, * but may I come to thestall, 
if it has ever been in France, any more than 
the French roll L ate for breakfast.’ 

* Good!’ Mr. Palp; £ the idea’s good. 
Miod you let that cOme in the next num- 
ber of Bon Mets by Edwin, never before 
published.’ 

* The port, too,’ said Quinee, who in- 
deed was the only person present whe dar- 
ed presume to find fault with any thing— 
* the port is villainously bad.’ 

‘ Let the master cf the house be summon- 
ed to appear before us then,’ replied Mr. 
Pulp; and he was consequently called. 
The complaint being made, the man, who 
knew that nobody dined there but by com- 
pulsion, was very blunt in his reply. 

* Bad !? said he, * how can that be? I 


Say, gentlemen, its good port wine ! Is’n’t 


black, and doesn’t it make you drunk? 
What would you have? 

This answer produced a general ror of 
laughter, and Mr. Pulp, nodding to Grub 
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to note it down, they per furce, wenton 
drinking such wineas they could obtain. 
Some of the conversation in most compa. 
nies (such as it is) way be related but f 
dcfy any man to bring anght away froma 
socicty ol twelve authors but confusion, it 
wust therefore suflice to say, that what the 
master of the house affirmed cf his wine, 
proved true, and that very shortly; for, 
knowing that Mr, Pulp must retire ata 
certain hour, they made so free, that they 
were soon drunk, and Barclay pushed his 
way ovt into the air, leaving them enjoy- 
ing that infernal state of mirth and riot, 
which may be imagined to take place ia 
hell, whem a slave-trader breathes his jast. 


(ro BE CONTINUED.) 
——e i 


ANECDOTES OF COLLINS THE 
POET. 


COLLINS the Poet, though a man of a 
melancholy cast of mind, was by no means 
averse toa jeu de mot, or quibbling. Upon 
coming into a town the day after a young 
lady, of whom he was fond, bad le‘t it, he 
said, how unlucky he was that had come 
a day after the Fair. 


The following ridiculous incident ree 
specting this very great poet happened 
some years ago, to that elegant writer, Dr. 
Langhorne, according to the ingenious 
author of “& The Juvenilla.” Dr, Lang. 
horne, hearing that Collins, the poet, was 
buried at Chichester, travelled thither on 
purpose to enjoy all the luxury of poetic 
sorrow, and weep over his grave. On in- 
quiry, he found that Mr. Collins wag in- 
terred in a sort of garden, surrounded by 
the cloyster of the Cathedral, which is cal- 
Jed, ** The Paradise.” He was let into 
this place by the sexton, and after an 
hoyr’s seclusion in it, came forth with all 
solemn dignity of woe. On supping with 
an inhabitant of the town in the evening, 
and discribing to himthe spot sacred to 
his sorrow2, he wastold,that he had by no 
means been misapplying his tears, that he 
had been lamenting a very honest. man, and 
avery useful member of society, Mr. Col- 
lins the taylor!—The close of the life of 
Collins can never be adverted te Without 
commiseration 3 when he could haveenjoy- 
ed bis fortune he had it not, when dt came 
to him he was in too melancholy a State to. 
enjoy it. It reminds us of one of the cele- 


brated Greek Epigrams, 


What cruel disappointments wait 
On wretched mortals’ ev'ry state ! 
When young, chill penury represt 
Each adour of my glowing breast ; 
But now, indifferent grown and o!d, 
My coffers teem with useless gold, 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
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The Cynic, No. 2. 





0! for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach me more. 
COWPER. 


THE wish of the feeling Cowper natu- 
rally suggests itself to the mind possessed 
of the smallest portion of sensibility, on re- 
flecting on the barbarity of man to man. 
When we see Vice rear her triumphant ban- 
ner on the ruins of Virtue, we wish to fly 
from the scene of human degradation, and 
by ceasing to maintain any connection with 
our brethren, no longer participate in the 
dishonour unavoidably accumulated on their 
heads by their own misconduct. But in the 
most sequestered solitude we could not es- 
cape from our own reflections ; and as we 
find it a maxim of divine origin, that it zs 
not good for man to be atone, we should re- 
gret the loss of society, however corrupted 
that society might be. The spirit of mis- 
anthropy would soon evaporate ; and when 
the effervescence of resentment had subsi- 
ded, we should recall, in glowing colours, 
the virtues of men, while the dark shades 
of the character gradually faded from the 
recollection. 

Nature has implanted in the human 
breast, the propensities of the brute crea- 
tion; while she has bestowed reason asa 
corrective to restrain their unlimited indul- 
gence. The intellectual perception, which 
renders man so gloriously pre-eminent in 
the scale of being, aided by the intimations 
of the “ divine essence,” has pointed out to 
him an existence beyond the grave. The 
certainty of a future state, it would be sup- 
posed, was a sufficient impulse for him to 
act on a line of conduct congenial with his 
knowledge of propriety and duty. Un- 
fortunately, by education, or the errors he 
imbibes in 2: infancy, the powers of rea- 
gon are weakened, the passions acquire an 
improper influence over his mind, and this 
otherwise cfficient cause is impeded in its 
operations. A happy futurity is found but 
a weak inducement to the performance of 
his duty; and the fear of future punish- 
ment, in a state of which little is known or 
understood, is net sufficiently impulsive to 
oblige him to-conquer his natural propen- 
sities, and correct the errors which long ha- 
bit has endeared to him. The present is on- 
ly regarded. Immediate gratification ap- 
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pears far preferable to what is deemed an 
uncertam reward for his abstinence from 
the pleasures of life. Hence the passions 
become the uncontrolled arbiters of his ac- 
tions, and his existence a scene of uniform 
pursuit after wealth or fame=the two dei- 
ties to whom he pays his heart-felt adora- 
tions; while the Ruler of the Universe is 
insulted by assumed devotion, and the os- 
tentatious homage paid to him by his crea- 
tures, who are insensible to his goodness. 
The extended Hand of mercy and affection 
is passediby unheeded ; while the tempora- 
ry gratification of those desires we possess 
in common with the brute creation, is pre- 
ferred to mental enjoyment, and the well- 
founded anticipation of future happiness. 
Let the creed of modern philosophers be 
what it may, it is evident, from the exam- 
ples that present themselves to the view of 
every one, that man is not perfect, nor ca- 
pable of arriving at a state of perfection in 
this life. To whatever cause we ascribe 
this—whether with Plato, to the inherent 
obstinacy of those atoms which are the com- 
ponent parts of the haman system, and re- 
sist the operations of the mind; or to the 
superior wisdom of the Creator, who forms 
his creatures with such defects for his own 
purposes,—we must see the absolute im- 
possibility of acquiring the ascendancy o- 
ver the passions, and acting in every res- 
pect as becomes the image of God. While 
this is the case, mankind must remain con- 
tent with their fallible nature, and endea- 
vour to approach as near perfection as is 
possible for their finite powers. To re- 
form the vices of the age, declamation and 
serious reasoning may be in some degree 
effectual; but tocorrect the follies requires 
the sportive pen of ridicule, or_ the peig- 
nant sting of satire. These latter, in the 
hands of persons of talents and discriming- 
tion, whose manners and judgment are 
formed in the Addigonian school, are wea- 
pons productive of real benefit to mankind. 
When awkwardly managed by persons de- 
ficient in dexterity, or abused by those who 
are destitute of principle, they become 
fraught with poison to domestic tranguilli- 
ty, and destructive of public good. Sa- 
tire’s “‘ bright form” should never be prosti- 
tuted to personal enmity or private revenge, 
—to individual pique, or party animosity. 
She should never aim her darts at individu- 
als, unless they are placed in a sphere 
which renders their example dangerous. 
She should nicely discriminate, and, as Mr. 
Brown, the author of “ An Essay on Sa- 
tire,” forgibly remarks, should, 


‘* mume-@'er she strike be sure she strike a foe :” 


For, as the same author adds, 
“ An eagle’s talon asks an eagle's eye.” 


There is a certain class of men, who, ep. 
dowed with some genius, and more yajj. 
ty, ridiculously and mischievously deal 
their witticisms on all that chance to fall jp 
their way ; careless if the barbed arrow 
rankles in the bosom of atfriend or foe. 
When I meet with pestiferous beings of 
this description, I am ready indignantly ty 
exclaim, 


“ Who, for the poor renown of being smart, 
“ Would plant a sting within a brother's heart?” 


For their attempts to be witty they have 
my contempt,—for the mischievous effects 
of their smartugss they have something more 
—my resentment. Whenever I meet with 
them, my cynical disposition feels an addi. 
tion to its natural bitterness, and their con- 
duct occasions an extraordinary influx of 
bile into my heart But it is as wits, not 
as men, [hate them. I have known many 
of this description, and the number of 
them of late, ‘‘ has increased, is, increas 
ing,—and ought ‘to be diminished.” My 
feeble efforts shall not be wanting to aid 
the cause of reformation in any branch 
of conduct or manners, and in any class of 
mankind. What I shall write, will be 
written with the wish to do good—to aid 
suffering virtue and morality—to wound 
no one but the vicious—and with Pope, | 
can say with sincerity, 
** Curst be the line, how well so e’er it flow, 
** That tends to make one worthy man my foe." 


It may be thought ostentatious to make 
such a display of my wishes to do good, butit 
must be recollected, that I boast no pow- 
ers to effect the desired purpose—no extt 
ordinary mental energies that would aid me 
to snatch the sceptre from the polluted 
hands of Vice, and place the crown of tr 
umph on the “ holy head” of Virtue. 4- 
las! that ability should not always accom 
pany the wish to do good. 

The quotations in the present number may 
>not be verbatim, if they are not, the readet 
must excuse it, as they are taken entirely 
from memory. W. 


et 2S 


REMARK. 


There is one question which the old world 
and the new have been incessantly canva* 
sing ; “* What makes a man happy ?”—Bi! 
I never heard that either disputed, wh 
meat would best gratify his palate ; and }* 
it is as-clear, that the same things will 
make all men happy, as that the same me 
will not please all palates. 
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AN EXTRACT. ' 


4 CAUTION TO G6COLDING MISTRESSES. 


« GOOD economy much depends upon 
the good management of a family. I have 
ofien seen, and long been convinced, that 
3 mild and dispassionate discipline is much 
more efficacious and salutary, than a severe 
and rigorogys one. If you would prevent 
faults in your domestics, take care that you 
see bul few; never animadvert on trifles, 
nor appear discomposed at accidents, nor 
reprove real faults in a passion. 

«« Mrs. Teasy, who has no daughters of 
her own, has brought up several Girls, 
whom she took ont of poor families; but 
she complains, she never yet has had one 
but who was a vexatiog. to her. They do 
her more mischief th@Wall their work is 
worth; and tho’ she is always talking to 
them, she cannot make them mind her. 
Her complaints are partly irae; but the 
fault is her own, for she spoils all het girls 
by eternally fretting at them. If Betty 
happens to turn over a swill pail, or breaks 
a mug, by stumbling across the broom, 
which Mrs. Teasy ® her hurry, has left in 
her way, theold lady isina rage. “ There, 
you careless drab! I knew you would do 
so. You are always breaking things. You 
waste aud degtroy more than you earn. I 
had rather do every thing myself. I never | 
will set you to do any thing again as long 
as I live.” And so Betty sits down—— 
“What, you baggage! have you nothing 
to do?—Go, fetch the cream-pot, and 
turn the cream intd the churn. How you, 
handle it—I know you will break it, as you 
do every thing else.” The poor girl, ina 
trepidation of carefulness and anxiety, lets 
it fall, sure enough. It is dashed into 
fragments, and the.cream scattered round 
the floor, “ O la! you nasty trollop—I 


never saw any thing like this. Just so you 


do everyday. I cannot keep my hands off 
from you.” Thus with tongue and claws, 
she frightens peor Betty almost into fits. 
Nine-tenths of the mischief which this 
girl does, is through an excessive caution 
to avoid it. Her mind is nevergalm, nor 
her nerves steady, because her mistress is 
always blaming, scolding and threatening. 
By degrees, however, the girl becomes 
hardened. If she breaks an article, when 
Mrs. Teasy is not present, she secrets it. 
If enquiry is made, she lies to prevent dis- 


covery. ) [ Balance. 


; OBSERVATION. 

Habit may restrain vice, and. virtue may 
be obscured by passion, bat intervals best 
discover the man. 


/ 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE MINERVA 
aa AND REPOSITORY. 
(CONCLUDED.) 

6. Foreign Advices, was another article 
which alsgghad a share in communicating 
an interest to the Minerva. Under this 
head I mean such intelligence from abroad, 
as that His Catholic Majesty has been ill 
of a dangerous fever—His Britannic Ma- 
jesty took an airing to-day—The Emperor 
Paul has been poisoned—Her Majesty the 
Queen of —— is quite clear gf her catarrh 
(cold) —His Royal Highness the Prince of 
— had an affair of gallantry with —— 
The Princess has become the mother of a 
fine son—Her Royal Highness has institu- 
ted new fashions—At such a place there 
has been a route—at such, a drum,—at 
such, a masquerade, &c. &c. Such intel- 
ligence, and a variety of other of quite as 
little importance to us, bore its interest a- 
jong with it, while it contributed to swell 
columns which might have been better em- 
ployed. Let it not be said that this inter- 
est was too trifling to mention: Though 
we live under a Republican Government, 
there are many, who, having prejudices or 
dispositions in favour 6f noblesse, are high- 
ly gratified with what concerns them ; and 
all Novel Readers (a numerous class !) are 
more or less pleased with any thing relative 
to those august personages, with whom 
they are daily conversant. This recom- 
mendation, however, the Repository has 
not; and for my part, I don’t care how long 
it remains without it. 

7. Controversies, of several kinds, were 
productive of as much interest to the Mi- 
nerva, as any thing else; for as these were 
of a religious, political, metaphysical and per- 
sonal nature, they affected the feelings of 
every member of the munity, from the 
highest to the lowest. There is not, per- 
haps, a more powerful instrument to call 
forth the energies of the mind, than Con- 
troversy. The history of ages, and the in- 
stances in our day, confirm the assertion. 
Nor are the parties actually engaged, the 
only persons interested: All who hear ofa 
contest, take a part with one side or the 
other ; and catch at all intelligence of these 
wordy wars, as eagerly as at news red 
hot 


«++ + from the field of battle, 
Where blood & carnage clothe the ground in crimson, 
Sounding with death-groaus. 


Happy, indeed, would it be for mankind, 
if Controversy, while it called up the ener- 
gies of the mind, did“hot at the same time 
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| call up all the malignant passions, that de- 




















base otir nature, and wound our peace ! If, 
instead of an insatiable thirst for victory 
(which is, perhaps universally, the motive 
and object in disputing) the parties were 
actuated solely by a sincere desire to cone 
at Truth, by a rational, cool, and fair in- 
vestigation, Controversy, in every shape, 
ought to receive the invitation and sanction 
of all: But alas! this never has been the 
case; and from our knowledge of haman 
nature, and from what we see around us, we 
have but little reason to expect, that it 
will ever be very different. Our passions 
get the better of our reason; and when 
they are triumphant, they bear down all 
before them,—Religion, Science, Philoso- 
phy, Morals, Persons—-nay, they sometimes 
penetrate into the inmost recesses of pri- 
vate characters, dag forth Innocence and 
Virtue, and sacrifice them at the shrine of 
Envy, Malice, or Revenge. This is an- 
other recommendation which the Reposi- 
tory has not. 

8. Criticism, likewise added an interest 
tothe Minerva. It may however, be said, 
that the Repository has also its share. I 
grant it; but those who carefully examine 
the criticisms in the two papers, will per- 
ceive a great and striking difference be- 
tween them, both as to their manner and 
tendency. In the former they will find 
several, whose authors have descended 
from the dignity of the subject, to person- 
al invective; in the latter, a more general 
spirit of candor and liberality. This ami- 
able spirit hag beeh recommended by the 
editor of the Repository in his notes to cor- 
respondents ; and it is certainly to his cre- 
dit, that while he invites “ just and accu- 
rate crilicism,” he pointedly discountenan- 
ces personal reflections, abuse and scurrili- 
ty. 

To this enumeration of the principal 
points in which the Minerva differed from 
the Repository,! could add osaniai.. 
it was continued so long, and why it held 
out no longer; but, as these reasons were 
communicated to me in confidence, by per- 
sons whose aid and influence greatly contri- 
buted to the life and circulation of that pa¥, 
per, the seal of fai L friendship is set 
upon the sacred deposit. 

Although, by this time, the reader may 
have collected, “from a!l that has been ad- 
vanced, sufficient to satisfy him upon the 
te of the Querist, as tothe difference 
between the Minerva and Repositor#, and 
the, reason of the young lady’s preference 
of the furmer § yet I should do injustice to 
the editor of the Jatrer, did 1 omit calling 
into review that pait of his prospectus im- 
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mediatcly relative to the subject, which 
(as we all know it tobe true) will not, I 
trust, be offensive to bis modesty :—** The 
Puiraperrnia Repository isa publi- 
cation devoted soée/y to Literature and Mo- 
rality; political and religious discussions 
being entirely excluded, 
for its object the diffusion of that interest- 


ing and wseful information, which is calcu- | 


Jated equally to divert the fancy, to enlight- 
en the understanding, to form the mind, and 
to mend the feari; to disseminate those 


principles, by the exercise of which alone | 


we can be made good men and good citizens, 
through the various departments of life; 
happy in ourselves, and communicating hup- 
piness to all around us:” That ‘by intelli- 
gent readers in differeht parts of the union, 
‘it has been judged to contain amusement, 
information, interest and utility, acdvanta- 
geously disposed, and invitingly blended 
together :” And consequently, is ‘ at least 
calculated to give plecsure to as many tastes 
as possible, without giving pain or offence 
i9 any.”——Tully as this is descriptive of the 
che sign, nature, tendency and merit of the 
work, [ cannot help adding a remark of my 
own in its favour: From the judiciousness 
of the Seleciions, Religion, Virtue and Lite- 
rature are presented to us in the most ami- 
able dress ; and from the delicacy and ge- 
nerosity with which originals are treated, 
the native genius of our citizens is called 
forth ; as we 
correspondenis, most of them juvenile, and 
some of them, {1 have been told) under 21 
years of age,—many of whose productions 
would do honour, and nene of them dis- 
credit to writers of maturer years. At any 
rate, tosum up all in one word, respecting 
the Repository, I wall just observe, that if 
we compare it with similar publications 
from th e mother country,” we shall find 
no cause to blush for the taste or’talent of 
vur coontrymen. 

ish I could say as much for ail our 
comr: commen ! L should then be freed from 
the paint task of answering the last ques- 
tion, that yet remains untouched upon— 
viz. “ Who is it that prefers the Minerva?” 
Luckily for me, however, the Querist him- 
self has parry ppnswered it, by intima- 
ting that it is a’ young Miss of family, 
fashion and for®ine, who did. not hesitate 
to avow fer decided opimon that the Re- 
pestory Was not NIGH so enlertaining as 
the Minerva.” And yet Mr. Queristiheed 
nothave been so very pointed neither; for 
the grammatical wecuracy, as well as the con- 
sequential hauleur with which the lady avow- 
ed ber decided opinion, is quite enough to 
comvinee me of the truth of his.assertion. 





It has generally | 


may perceive by the host of’ 
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Family fashion and fortune, are, generally 
speaking, at variance, as well with Reti- 
gion and Virtue, as with mental improve- 
ment and useful learning. 
quently to please or entertain such, subjects 
books and language must be of a peculiar 
and appropriate cast. 1-havegherefore no 
doubt, that, were the complexion of the 
Repository, the same as, or similar to, the 
complexion of expression, both as to Re- 
FINEMENT OF IDEA AND LANGUAGE, 
in a piece signed M***, on the last page of 
the Minerva, for May 2, 1795,—our young 
Miss, and ny more young misses, as well 
as some wn elderly ladies of family, fa- 
Shion and Sortuné, would not hesitate to avow a 
decided opinion, THAT THE MINERVA Is 
NOT NEARLY SO ENTERTAINING AS THE 


Repository. HORATIO 
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The Enigmatist, No. 2. 


“* Seek and ye shail find.” 
4 BOCK SELDOM READ, 
13. Why isa telescope like a man, who 
bought four apples for a penny, and gave 
away one of them ? 
14. Wihy is your soul of no censequence ? 
15. What J do, atid what you ought not 
to do, makes what you are. 
16. My first I hope you are, 
My second I see you are, and 
My third I know you are. 
17. Why does a miller wear a whitehat? 
18. What creature is that which came 


into the world without a soul, yet livedand f 


had a soul, and died without a soul ? 
19. When U R married :X: XX andee. 


20, My first some men will often take, 
Entirely for my second’s sake ; 
But very few indeed there are, 





Who both together well can bear. 
je ° ROGO. 
} 4 
Answers to the Enigmas, &c. in the 1st No. 
of the Enigmatist, page 262. 
1. They are both not-able. 
2. It is number-less. 
8. Like to be drowned. 
4. Straps, as without them slippers are 
formed. ; ° 


. Excel. XL. Forty. 


. Match-less. 





“IQ vw 


. Buck-thorn. 


is 9 


ihem. 


. They have a merry-thought between | of the false prop 4 
| are Jews, who at pfesent reject the Messiah 
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CALCULATIONS. 


THE population of the world is, at pre. 


And eonee--| sent, estimated at about 1,000,000,000 of 


inhabitants, spread over the surface of about 
197 millionsof square miles, but of which 
the habitable part contains hardly 45,300, 
000. square miles. The rest is covered by 
water. 

ae F . 

In admitting this supposition of 1,000, 
000,000 of inhabitants— 

Europe, in an extent of 3,300,000 
square miles, at 693, to a degree, would’ 
have a population of 47 inhabitants per 
squgre mile, and 155,000,000 inhabitants 
in total. 

Asta, including New Holland and Sibe.- 
ria, which are alinost desarts, would contain 
in an extent of 18§P00,000 of square miles, 
45 inhabitants per square mile, and 810,000, 
000 inhabitants in total. Of this number 
Ching alone has 133,000,000,—occupying 
a space of 1,297,999 square miles, or 26 
inhabitants per square mile. 

AFRica, in an extent of 10,000,000 
of square miles, would contain 12 imhabi- 
tants per square mileMand 120,000,000 in- 
habitants in the whole. 

AMERICA, inan extent of 14,000,000 of 
square miles,would contain somewhat more 
than 14 inhabitant to a square mile, at the 
rate of 18,000,000 of inhabitants in total, 

According to this computation, taking 
all the habitable paft of the world together, 
there would be about 25 inhabitants to each 
square mile. 


7 

Viewing the above as the aggregate po- 
pulation on the surface of the habitable 
globe, if we reekon with the ancients, that 
a generation lasts 30 years, then in that 
space 1,000,000,000 human beings will 
be born and die ; consequentlyy 91,264 
must be dropping into eternity every day, 
$,803 every hour, or about 60 every min- 
ute. 

Let us for a moment take a view of this 
vast multitude of human beings, possessed 
of immortal souls, capable of endfess hap- 
piness or misery. Without differing very 
matefiall® from former calculations,we may 
suppose that of the above one thousand 
million of souls, more than 500,000,000, 
(or one halfof the whole) are Pagans, or 
idol-worshippers in the literal sense of the 
word—From 140 to 200,000,000 are Ma- 
hometans, bewildered with the delusions 
Nine or ten millions 


9. (The kernel to those who crack jhe shell,) | —Perhaps about 200,000,000 may be cal- 


10. Enoch, his father was translated. 
11. Pheanetom 


12. A diss. o 


| led Christians: of these not much more than 


three-tenths are Protestants....among whom, 
alas! how few are truly devotedto God! 
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IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT. 
( From a late London Magazine.) 


THE practice @f Stereotype Printing, lately adopted 
in Paris, by Didot, appears to be one of the mos: consi, 
dereb'e improvements connected with literature, that 
has been made since the invention of moveable types. 
—Thase w ho confound the block-printing with the sol- 
{i ;ages produced in Didot’s manner, are mistaken in 
their notions of itsadvantages. ‘The solid blocks were 
caved or Cut with great labour, in a mass, a 
dot’s solid pages are cast from pages first set up With 
moveable types, and are thus converted to the best 
usc of which they are enone ine the stereotype 
pen, the page is first set Up in mo€able types, a mould 
or mpression is then taken of th ze with any suita- 
ble plastic material, and afierw™W@s as many solid pa- 
jes ere cast from the mould as may be wanted. The 
exvence of a solid page does not exceed that of re set- 
ting it in moveable types, and the obvious advantage 
lies in the power which they give of taking off as many 
impressions, at.any time as are likely to be sold. Books 
by :his invention, will be greatly reduced in value, and 
those standard works for which there is a constant de- 
mand, will never be out of print. Didot Ys enabled 
to sell at Paris, neat editions of Virgil, Phe drus, Corne- 
kus Nepos, Horace, gms agp the Vicar of Wake- 
feld, the Sentimental Journey, and Lady Montague’s 
Letiers, a8 low as seven pence halfpenny per copy .— 
Mi. Phil ps, of St. Pauls Church-vard, hopes to be abie 
io present the British public, in a short time, with neat 
and Correct editions of the classics, and of many of the 
b:st English authors, on terms equally moderaie. 

&F Specimens of this new mode of printing may be 
seen at the Office of the Repository, where Stercotype 
editions of che following works aresfor sale :—Moliere’s 
Piavs, 8 vols-——-Phaedrus—Cornellus Nepos—Sallust— 
Virzil—Horace—Fabies of Gay & Moore—Sentimental 
Journey, &c,—elegant bindings, and CHEAP. 

=e 
Recipe for a Coven. 

Take Elecampene, Liquorice-root, and well dried 
Indian Turnip, of each an ounce—bmise them well, 
put them into a new earthen,vessel, and add a quart cf 
Water—boil them till reduced to half a’ pint—then 
strain it off, and put into it a quarter of a pound of loaf- 
sugat—set it op the coals, and let it simmer gradually, 
till the sugar dissolves, and it becomes a sirup. Put 
into this sirup @tabie-spoonful of strong tea made of 
Loglich saffron. 

Ibis sirup may be taken two or three times a day— 
Achild of three months old may take a (ea-spoowful 


aad grown persons in projgg tion. 


4REMARRABLBANSTANCE OF LONGEVITY 
( From Poulson’s Daily Advertiser.) 

DIED lately at Bristol in Pennsyltania, a femzie 
slave named Alice, aged 116 reais. 

She was born in Philade!lph’a, of parents who came 
from Ba badoes, and lived in that city, until she was 
ten years old, when her master removed herto Dunks’s 
Ferry, in which neighbourhood she continued to the 
ends © days. 

pobigionatie ground on which Phi adelphi? 
stands, when it we#a wilderness, and when the Indians 
(iisebief inhabitants) hunted wildigame iv the woods, 
while the panther, the wolf, and beasts of the forest, 
were prowling about the wig» ams and cabins in which 
they lived, 

Peing a sensible, intelligent weman, and having a 
tood metmery, which she retzinéd to the last, she would 
often make judicious remarks on the population and 
improvement of the city and country ; hence her con- 
Versation, became peculiarly interesting, especially to 
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} jusuce, rapacity and cruelty of man, 
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them mediate descendants of the first settlers, of whose 
ancestors she often related acceptable anecdotes. 
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She remembe ed William Penn, the proprieior of | 


Pennsylvania, Thomas Story, James Logan, and several 
other distinguished characters of that day. 

During a short visit which she paid to Philadelphia, 
last fall, many respectable persons called to.see her, 
who were ail pigased with her innocent cheerfulness, 
and that dignified deporiment, for which (though a 
slave, and uninstrucied) she was ever remarkab'e. 

In cbserving thé increase of ‘he city, she pointed 
out the house next tothe Episcopal church, to the south- 
ward in Second-street, as the first brick building thet 
was erecied in it, and it is more than probable, she was 
right, forit bears evident maiks of antiquity. ‘Ihe first 
church she said was a small frame that stood where 
the present building stands, the ceiling which she 
could reach with her hands from the floor. 

She wasa worthy member of theE ,g&copal society, and 
auended their public worship as long as she lived, 
Indeed, she yas so zealous to perform this duty, in 
proper season, that she bas ofven beew met on horseback, 
in @ tull gallop, tochurch, at the age of 95 years. 

‘The veneration she had for the bible, induced her 
to lament, that she was not able to read it ; but the ce- 
fic ency was in part supplied by the kindness of many 
of her friends, who, at her request would read it to ber, 
when she would listen with great actention, and often 
make pertinent remarks. 

She was temperate in her living, and so careful to 
keep to the truth, that her veracity was never question- 
ei—hker honesty was also unimpeached, for such was 
her masters’ confidence in it, that she was trusted at 
ail times, to receive the ferriage money for upwaids of 
forty years. 

This extraordinary woman retained her hearing to 
the end of her life, but her sight began to fail gradua'ly, 
in her ninety sixth year, without any oiher visibie 
cause, than from old age. At one hundred she became 
blind, so that she conld not see the sun at noon day. 

Being habituatéd from bes childhood to constant em- 
ployment, her Jast master kindiy excused ner from her 
usual labor : bui she could not be idle, for she afieér- 
waids devoted her time to fishing, at which she was 
very expert, and evenat this lare period, when her 
sight had so eatirely lefi her, she wowld frequently 
row herself out into the middie of the seam, from 
wisich she seldom reiurned, without 2 hafidsome sup- 
ply of fish for her master’s table. 

_ About the rozd year of her age, her sight gradually 
returned, aud improved so far, that she could perceive 
objec's moving before her, tho’ she could not distinguish 


epersois. . 


Before she died, her bair became’perfeenly white, 
and the last of her teeim dropt sound from her head at 
the age of 116 years. 

When we consider how suscepti this poor woman 
was of right and wrong, aod c ha dships she 
endured for 80 years, (40 Of Which at least, she was 
steadily employed in ed jages, horsesPanc pas- 
sengers, over a wide and rapid river.) it is#wonderful 
that sh¢,so lorg retained any vigour of bodgeor mind; 
but a strong constitutiun, aud above all, the sustaining 
power of religion, which she felt and enjoyed, enabled 
her :o beat the severest of trials, withcut comp. aining 
—trusting in hope, that a glorious Day of Liberty would 
be ber lasting and happy enjoyment, when her great 
Loid and Master should see meet to loosen the feiters 
that were rivetted wpoti her, in this world, by the in- 
c. 
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PROGRESS IN CIVILIZATION!!! 

THE following article is copied from a letier receiv- 
ed from a sespectzble ¢haracter in Guilford county, 
North-Carolina, under date of May 2d—* I have la‘e- 
ly beard of something new tome. «A justice of the 
Peace in this county, jaicly bought a number of Negro 
children, out of Virgina by weight, ai three dollars and 
an half per pound. This manned proceeding with 
humaw fiesh { pave not before Leen wade acquanied 
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Marriages. 
MARRIED—At Newpont, Mr. Jobu A. Siaw, to Miss 
Elizabeth Muchmore 
if Joun had happiness before, 
By marriage he has gain’d Mucn- More. 


me 


Deaths. 


D!ED—In this city, onthe zothenlt. Mr. Tuoma? 
PovttTne£yv, ironmongei, in the 26th year of his age. 


ELEGIAC LINES, 

THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 

AT length Fate’s mandete bids stern Death advance, 
To close h’s victim in the silent tomb; 

With surest aim he points his fatal lance, 
W hile Hope's gay sun- bea gilds his sable plume, 


ON 


Thouzh to th’ unconse’ous dust is now consign’d, 
The sacred ashes of a much-lov'd friend ; 

*Tis bat the doom which waits ail human kind, 
And bids thesoul enlarg’d, to Heav’n aseend. 


Afiection’s tear shall vet embalm the grave, 
Where Pout tNwer's louourd ¢zcred dust is laid; 
Though human skilgin vain essay’d to save, 
When Fate with harsh decree success forbade. 
_ 


Freed from its prism his glai spirit files 
Far frown this sublunary ecene of woe, 

And from its mansion in its native skies, 
Benigniy smiles on sorrowing friends Lelow, 


Thro’ Life’s dull path th’ck strew'd with muy a thorn, 
(While. pale Disease sat brooding o'er is head, 

Clouding with raven-wing yourh’s brilliant morn, 
And biue-ey'd hzaith on rapid pinions hed ;) 


’T was his to pass,—such ws the stern decree, 
With scarce a Hlow’r to cheer the Gicery way ; 
Bul now from sorrow, pain and angu:th free, 

On seraph-wing he soars to endiess dey. 

—. ¢5 om 

TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
The editor canvot but feel hie cbiigatiors to his fi lend 
Heraiio for the full discussion he has given the rath 
query of Querist, and the conciusions he has drawn 
in favour ot the Keposuoy. he must nut, however, 
be uncerstood as assuming these conciusicns, any 
further than they involve a sincere destre. in the Ox- 
ercise of his duty, toa! the cause of virtue anc Mas 
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tality. 
“ Hymn sth” of a series of Hymns, by A. WH. JT. in 
our rext. 


“ Answer to the Question in No. 23," by our ingenious 
correspondent, Mr. Majoxk, wiil aiso appear next 
week. 

“« Moon Light,” by Caries, as soon as possible. * 

We are obiiged to cur correspondent in Annapolis for 
his collection of Redusses, Fe. bat regeet what be bas 
not furnished answers, as this is essential previcus 
to their being inserted. 

- +e 
Qur correspondent Carlos requests the follewing 
errors may be corrected—** Acroyic to Washingtan,” 


vol.i. p. 344, for Has r. Vas Lives on War," 
p- 72. vol. ii. 13th 1. for “ and smcky” 5. apsmigkhy? — 
** Lines on Summer,” in the lasi Nos oth ven fOr 


* shelt ring vale,” 1. ‘ sheitc#d glade.” —-" Shelf ring 
vale” however, is in egrecabse ness to the original 

In the pjgce s'gned Eugenio, last no. p. 264. giver. 
1. 5th, failicleave the arial Way,” r. '' /eave the P jal 
way"—(here aso the ceiver is in ike O12) al 
the last ver. 2d 1. fist word, for “And” +.“ To," 

The edito: would suggest to his convespondents the 
propriety of permitting small vypegsephical errors to 
pass umoticee 5 they aie abcolutely puavcical in a 
work cf this maiure. Seereely ten persons ou. ote hun- 
died ever observe them; and these whe dowill gene- 
tally attribute (hem ro the right cause, withews any re- 
ficction G@pon the writers, 
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TEMPLE of the MUSES. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE THUNDER-STORM. 


NOW frem the west, in awful threat’ning form, 
Thick clouds arise, portentous of a storm— 
In wild coufusion through the air they roll, 
And, hark! the distant angry thunders growl. 





Mas views with awe the clouds’ dark gloomy form, 
And seck> for shelter fiom th’ impending storm— 
The feaiher'd tribe haste to the grove’s recess, 

And herds and fucks from danger homewaid press. 

s ove vast sheet the light ning glares arounc, 

And hourse resounding thunders shake the ground ; 

‘The wind with fury howls along the plain, 

And shakes the cottage ot the fegeful swain ; 

‘The aged trees up by their rocts are torn, 

And broken branches through the air are borne... 

Now, from the burstiag Clouds the rain descends; 

Each tender plant beneath i's fury bends: 

Wide oer the plains the wat'ry deluge pours, 
seghnd a1! erownd the hellow tempest roars. 

Anawful gisom triumphant holds its reign, 

And fear, and horror dwell in ev ry scene. 


Cld Ocean's waves in wild distraction roar, 
With fury rise, and “lash the sounding shore.”... 
Befoe th’ impetuous wind the vessel flies, 

Siaks with the wave, and rises to the skies— 
Fierce light'nings Hash, and dreadful thunders roll, 
And black destruction threatens ev'ry soul. 
‘Through all the storm the rocking vessel rides; 
Though billows, bursting o'er her sounding sides, 
In death seem all the crew to overwne!m, 

Yet still the piior dauntless guides the heim, 
Each seaman still the threat'’ning peril biaves, 
And views usdaunted the desiructive waves : 
‘lo keep the vessel safe each art they ply, 

And all the fury of the storm defy. 


x * * *& *€ * KF 


Lo, now what beauty bursts upon my sight !.eue 
The Sun again bestows his iadiant light ; 

The parting clouds denote the storm is o'er; 
The winds ae hush'd, the thunder rolls no more, 
See, in the east, bright with celestial dyes, 

The glowing arch ex; ands across the skies ; 
The plains refresh’d. meet my enraptur'd view, 
And ail their wout@ beauty now renew. 

The brooks’ replenish'd current gently flow, 
And io the Sun’s refulgeut splendors glow. 
Again (.2¢ jlumy choir chawnt forth their notes, 
And eoftest music on each. zephyr Hoats— 
Slow glides the vessel o'er the ocean's br ; 
The weai'd seamea now recline at rest; 

The gentle breezes fili the bended’ sails, 

And peace upou the wat'ry deep prevails. 
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ODE TO AN INFANT, * 
SON OF R.W. 


LITTLE stranger welcome home, 
Cease to sigh, fair love is near ; 
Soghiog, hushing hope is come,— 
Hark! she whispers—‘ Banishwfear— 
** Sweets await thee little boy, 
“ Friends to dandle and caress, 
‘* Parents who will shave thy joy, 
“ Banish feas, And ease distress, 


“* See thy father’s beaming eye 
“ Fondly view’s thy harmless face, 
** Whilg@thou innocent dost lie 
‘‘In thy mother’s fond embrace.” 
Ged of goodness, Friend of man, 
Make this pretty babe thy care; 
Kindly lengthen out his span, 
Guide him far from folly’s snare. 


Should troubles come, and griefs surround, 
(For life is full of ills and toils, ) 
O hear his cry, and heal his wound, 
And cheer his soul with heav’nly smiles, 
Through the variegated scene, 
Guide him, virtuous, up to man; 
Teach him virtue’s way serene, 
lilume his mind with meacy’s plan: 


And O turn far his youthful ears 
From smecoth-tongu’d flatt’ry’s"¢i/ken voice ; 
But biess him with a friend sincere, 
To share his tears, or share his joys. 
God of goodness bless the boy,— 
Make him as his mother mild ; 
Fill his father’s heart with joy, 


Mark Thy image on the Chi/d, X.Ww.T. 


THE CAPTIVE. 


“« FAST down the west the god of day is sinking, 
Fast o’er ail nature fall the shades of night ; 

Once mote, oh sun! I view thy last beams shrinking, 
But ne’er again they'll bless the Captive’s sight. 


‘* Ere thro’ my prison bats phy partial splendor 
Again shalt vid dungeon smile— 

Ere morping dawn, L®@RenzZo must surrender 
His grief-worn body to the faming pile. 


‘* Now, distant Naples! favorite of heav'n! 
Throw on thy Corso gay? biythe pieasure’s train, 

Breathing with bosom’s jight the breeze of ev’n— 
Unknown to them the Captive’s galling ¢hain. 


“ The fisher now retiring from his labor, 
Hies to his home with heart and spirits gay, 

Ox to the sprightly measures of the tabor, 
Trips on the margin of the,glassy bay. — 


** Dear native bay! oft c’er thy bosom gliding, 
I’ve gaily sang beneath the moen’s full sheen ; 
While all the ills of anxious care deriding, 
| mark'd her rays silver thy waters green. 


“ Then brig!.t'ning joy my youthful breast elated, 
Then pleasure reve!l'd there untuix’| with woe ; 
But, ah! to deepest horrors was I fated, 
And doom'd the welcome of dire Rome to know. 


” - ° 








Stern heartless judges! ruthless Loquisition! 
Deep hidden ! veil’d from ev'ry mortal eye! 
Unheard ye doom’d—unheard my last petition! 
How just should lieav’n your latest prayer deny ! 








“Bark! hoarse it grates! my prison door unfolding. 
Peace, peace! my heart thy won:ed courage keep 
Farewell, Osun ! thy beams no more beholding,,,, 
These eyes to-night close in death's awful sleep 
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@ Written on a Hermitage in Nithsdale, . 
BY BURNS. 
“ Grave these maxims on thy soul,” = 
THOU whom ce may hither lead, 
Be thou clad ... weed, S 
Be thou deck’t in silken stole, 
Grave these maxims on thy soul: — yen 
ame 
Life is but a day at most, 
Sprung from night, in darkness lost : 
Hope not sunshine every hour, 
Fear not clouds will ever lour. 
Happiness is but a name, 
Make content and care thy aim; : 
Ambition is a meteor’s gleam, 
Fame an idle, restless dream, 
Peace the tenderest How's of Spring, Slav 
Pleasures, insects on the wing— a the 
Those that sip the dew alone, je 
Make the butterflies thy own— fine 
‘Lhose that would the’ bloom devour, G: 
Crush the locust, save the flow’r. on 
For the future be prepar’d, i 
Guard whenever thou cas‘sT guard; ° 
But thy utmost duty done, 
Welcome what thou can’st not shun, ' 
er | 


Follies past give thou to air— 
Make theineonsequeace thy care. abo 
Keep the name of mgn in mind, 
And dishonour not thy kind, 

Reverence with lowly heart, j 








Him whose wond’rous work thou art; whe 
Keep His goodness still in view, ject 
Thy trust and thy example too. pro 
Stranger go! heaven be thy guide, a? 
Quoth the beadsman of Nithside. 

_ este 
ERA + ture 
ABSOLUTYON. thie 
YT bléw a hard storm, and in utmost confusion, hor 
The sailors ai] hurried to get absolution ; nat 
Which done, and the weight of the sins they confess'd anc 
Was uansferr'd, as they tho't, from themselves to tht ens 
6 oe F fur 

To lighten the ship, and conclude their devotion, 
They toss‘d the poor parson souse into the ocean. 
j — iT 
iF Subscriptions for this Paper received at the Office har 
No. 51. South Third-Street, price 6} cents each num: ay 
ber, payable every four weeks ; or three dollars a ye” thi 
to those who pay in advance—Subseribers at a distance dor 
either to pay in adugnce, or procure some respomsibs En 
person in the city to become answerable for the money mic 





as it becomes dit. 












